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Women Writers, Women's Lives: 


Change in Twentieth Century Canadian Prose 


Women writers have come to the fore in twentieth- 
century Canada. Since the Second World War, they may 
almost be said to dominate the field in fiction. Through 
experience and attitude, the female protagonists of women 
novelists depict the massive cultural changes which have 
overtaken Canadian and Western society. At the same time 
feminist criticism, with its multidisciplinary approach, 
has had and is having a radical influence on literary 
criticism in general. The ahistorical bias of New Criticism 
has been largely replaced by criticism based on historical 
and cultural understanding. 


Canadian women's writing documents the deceptive 
freedom which prevailed for many women, especially middle- 
class women, in the first seven decades of this century. 
It shows the growth, especially over the last quarter- 
century, of their strength. The trends are documented 
by the growth of a feminist consciousness in writers like 
Margaret Laurence and Elizabeth Smart, and the new courage 
to speak out shown by lesbian writers such as Mary Meigs. 
In women's prose and poetry, we can read the collective 
biography of Canadian women's growth and maturation. 
In the short time at my disposal, I will speak only of 
English-Canadian prose; a parallel explosion has’ taken 
place among francophone women writers. 


Since the Second World War, Canadian literature has 
flowered and women writers have become prominent. Many 
of our best novelists are women. Why? On the one hand, 
writing is cheap. A writer needs pen, paper and a table, 
along with talent and experience. Dancers need companies, 
musicians need instruments and orchestras. Secondly, 
I think that women have been influenced by the post-war 
cultural revolution in the West. Many of these writers 
have been divorced; many are single parents. They have 
learned the hard way of ambiguity, pain and joy in a time 
of cultural transition. They have been given experience 
and a perspective which earlier generations lacked. 


Let's look at one of the foremothers. Prior to the 
1960s, only a few Canadian women writers would have seen 
themselves as feminists. Prominent is Nellie McClung, 
a prolific writer and social activist from Western Canada. 
A famous scene in her writing describes an actual incedent, 
the Mock Parliament, a satiric play performed in Winnipeg 
in 1914. The Winnipeg suffragettes used it as a tactic 
in the fight to obtain the vote. There had been similar 
manoeuvres in Toronto and Vancouver. Nellie's play mimicked 
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and mocked the arguments of Manitoba's Premier Roblin 
by neatly reversing them. The whole affair is an excellent 
example of satire's political power. 


In the play, women have the vote and men do not. 

The mock parliamentarians, with Nellie's double as premier, 
take up the arguments used by the men to women a few days 
earlier. I quote from McClung's' fictional memoir, Purple 
Springs (1921), which is close to the historical events. 
To the male delegation which seeks the vote for men, Premier 
Nellie replies: " 'But gentlemen, you are your own answer 
to the question; you are the product of an age which has 
not seen fit to bestow the gift you ask, and who can say 
that you are not splendid specimens of mankind? No, no! 
Any system which can produce the virile, splendid type 
of men we have before us today is good enough for me, 
and...if it's good enough for me it is good enough for 
anybody.' " In mock didactic tones, Premier Nellie warns 
the stage delegation of the social chaos that would follow 
‘male suffrage: " 'Man's place is to provide for his family, 
a hard enough task in these strenuous days....Do you know 
why women leave home?...Home is not sufficiently attractive. 
Would letting politics enter the home help matters? Ah 
no! Politics would unsettle our men. Unsettled men mean 
unsettled bills...broken vows--and then divorce.' Her 
voice was heavy with sorrow." The Manitoba election of 
1914 was the first time in Canadian history when a woman 
was a conspicuous figure in a political fight. 


In satiric essays, McClung continues her attack by 


parody. "Hardy Perennials" attacks the stock notions 
of women's weakness, their supposedly impressionable nature 
and moral superiority. I quote from a 1915 collection, 


In Times Like These, one of the few McClung books currently 
available in reprint: "These tender-hearted and chivalrous 
gentlemen who tell you of their adoration for women cannot 
bear to think of women occupying public positions.... 
They cannot bear, they say, to see women leaving the sacred 
precincts of home--and yet their offices are scrubbed 
by women who do their work while other people sleep" (p.52). 
Or this: "The women may lift mortgages, or build churches, 
or any other light work, but the real heavy work of the 
church, such as moving resolutions in the general con- 
ference or assemblies, must be done by strong, hardy men" 
(p.~ 72). Nellie was confident that women, once they had 
the vote, would purify the world of many of the evils 
caused by men, including war. Half a century later, we 
are less sanguine. 


Ethel Wilson, who died in 1980 at the age of 91, is 
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surprisingly modern in her grasp of the social problems 
faced by women and in her literary techniques. Her style 
is ironic, colloquial, simple yet sophisticated. Wilson 
was almost fifty when she began to publish stories in 
the late 1930s. The bulk of her work (five novels and 
a collection of stories) was written in her fifties and 
sixties. This is a pattern for women writers, a fascina- 
ting one. Men usually begin to write in their twenties, 

and some are finished by early middle age. Women fre- 
quently begin to write in middle age, perhaps after raising 
their children. The resilience of such women, their flexi- 
bility and staying power, is inspiring. Women need to 
be more flexible than men, since our lives change radically 
according to the ages of our children. As the human life- 

span lengthens and the size of families decrease, our 
Opportunities for creativity increase. 


In Swamp Angel (1954), Wilson's protagonist is a middle- 
aged woman caught in a miserable second marriage contracted 
out of pity. Maggie leaves her Vancouver home secretly, 
having saved a little money making fishing lures. She 
becomes a cook at a tourist resort in the Rocky Mountains. 
The northern wilderness is the background for Maggie's 
journey into independence, with swimming as a metaphor 
for self-sufficiency. In a pattern common to many Canadian 
women writers, however, Wilson shows that the other side 
of independence is community, interdependence. John Donne's 
famous line, "No man is an island," could stand as motto 
to all her work. In the wilderness, Maggie finds an 
inner peace and strength, and also some very difficult 
human relationships. She knows that these must be wrestled 
with, not rejected. In effect, Wilson gives Maggie a 
surrogate family to which she must relate. But unlike 
the bad second marriage, Maggie can tackle these relation- 
ships with dignity, and on a basis of equality. 


Her autobiographical novel, The Innocent Traveller, 
provides a composite portrait of women over one hundred 
years, from mid-Victorian England to Western Canada in 
the first half of the twentieth century, and from patristic 
social patterns into new freedoms. The novel covers four 
generation in the life of a family which is clearly Wilson's 
own, on her father's side. In a large cast, the focus 
is on the female characters. All the archetypes are there, 
beautifully individual yet clearly representative: the 
Victorian bluestocking, made sexually frigid by a culture 
which glorified women's sexual ignorance as 'purity'; 
the deserted woman, who in nineteenth-century England 
managed to support herself by teaching; the wife of a 
missionary to India, who dies there in childbirth; the 
eccentric, whose individuality is purchased by a lack 
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of responsibility and power; the saintly grandmother; 
and her great niece Rose, the inheritor of mid-twentieth- 
century freedoms and Wilson's doppelganger. Her touch 
is deft, and her writing has not yet received the attention 
it deserves. 


Margaret Laurence calls Ethel Wilson one of "“sod-busters," 
literary pioneers to whom she is indebted. Born in Manitoba 
in 1926, Laurence has become a feminist over the last 
fifteen or twenty years. Her fiction affords a women's 
eye view of the world, an awareness of what it means to 
be a woman in a particular society at a particular time. 
Her two-fold ability--to create living characters, and 
to set these individuals within a vividly realized society- 
has earned for her a justified comparison with Tolstoi. 
Her protagonists are women, and her fiction provides extra- 
ordinarily sensitive and subtle portraits of the lives 
of women in Canada in the last half-century. 


Laurence's most famous creation is Hagar Shipley, 
the ninety-year-old star of her first Canadian based novel. 
With The Stone Angel, Laurence launched a series of five 
novels which have come to be called her Manawaka Cycle. 
The fictional Manawaka is both Neepawa, where Laurence 
grew up, and the essence of all such prairie towns. Hagar 
learns early that although a woman can be educated, even 
professionally trained, she is still 'Pharoah's daughter,' 
an ornament in her father's house. When Hagar defies 
her father in the choice of a husband she is disinherited. 
So far we are within the romantic myth. But when Hagar 
chooses to leave her husband in order to recover her self- 
respect, we have entered feminist territory. 


Hagar loves Bram, but despises the woman she has become 
as his wife. In leaving him, to support herself and her 
son, Hagar chooses Self over Love or love of Self over 
love of another. These are extentialist and Jungian ideas. 
Laurence's fiction suggests we cannot truly love others 
without self-knowledge and self-respect. The search for 
this state is the goal for her protagonists. This quest 
is asexual, yet in historical and cultural terms it is 
a quest particularly relevant to women in our time. 


Despite the feminist insights in The Stone Angel, 
this novel could be transposed into the male key with 
relatively little effort. Hagar's traumatic realization, 
that pride was her wilderness and the demon that led her 
there was fear, iS a universal human experience. I suspect 
that The Stone Angel's popularity is due partly to this 
universality. 
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In Laurence's later novels, the feminist statements are 
stronger, and the experiences of the protagonists are 
. inescapably female. The Diviners has been attacked by 
conservative religious groups which object to some of 
its language and sexual scenes. This stupid, infuriating 
controversy is carried on by people who do not actually 
read novels but who focus on individual words. The sensi- 
tive reader will see that Laurence's views are moral, 
humanistic, religious in the deepest sense. Women writers 
are particularly vulnerable to such attacks: language 
that would pass unnoticed in a male writer appears more 
offensive, vaguely threatening from a woman. 


The protagonist is a forty-seven-year-old writer who 
resembles her creator in many ways. Like Laurence, Morag 
Gunn has grown up in a small prairie town: unlike Laurence, 
she comes from the wrong side of the tracks. Morag's 
society conditions her to seek fulfillment in marriage. 
She marries Prince Charming, only to find that her crea- 
tivity is being stifled. Her husband wants her to remain 
a child. Morag struggles to reconcile conflicting claims 
of the Self and other humans; to fulfull her creativity: 
to support herself and her child; and to overcome guilt 
and pride and fear. The Diviners is an epic saga of a 
modern woman's search for personal growth within a context 
of social responsibility. 


In a recent essay entitled "Ivory Tower or Grassroots? 
The Novelist as Socio-political Being." Laurence speaks 
of her life-long antipathy to imperialism and of her gradual 
realization of the parallels between being colonial and 
being female. Both are defined by others, and both are 
defined as inferior. The Canadian habit of self-deprecia- 
tion reminds her of women in our society: "to me," Laurence 
writes, "the parallels seem undeniable." By the late 
seventies, Laurence had come to see her fiction in broadly 
political terms. Her feelings of anti-imperialism and 
anti-authoritarianism had begun early: "But these developing 
feelings also related very importantly to my growing aware- 
ness of the dilemma and powerlessness of women, the tendency 
of women to accept male definition of ourselves, to be 
self-depreciating and uncertain, and to rage inwardly." 
Her protagonists seek physical and spiritual freedom, 


and relationships of equality and communication. These 
themes, combine (as she notes in words used repeatedly 
over the .years) "with the theme of survival, not mere 


physical survival, but a survival of the spirit, with 
human dignity and the ability to give and receive love." 
These concerns, and the search for social justice, dominate 
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the work of a woman who may, I sincerely hope, be the 
first Canadian writer to receive the Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature. 


Laurence and Adele Wiseman have been friends’ since 
college days. There are many parallels in their work. 
Both writers emphasize the importance of cultural heritage 
and of ancestors to experience and in art. Both make 
a river into a major symbol of unity and continuity, 
cultural and genetic. Both have developed, over three 
decades, a consciousness of themselves as women writers, 
perhaps Laurence more self-consciously so than Wiseman. 


Despite the importance of Wiseman's two novels, I 
will concentrate here on her third significant book and 
its implications for creativity. Old Woman at Play (1978) 
is an extraordinary mixture of bits and pieces which cohere 
brilliantly. Ostensibly, it is the story of her mother's 
dolls. Actually, it weaves together three main motifs: 
the story of two lives, mother's and daughter's, become 
the basis for a theory of creativity. 


Wiseman and her mother see art as the basic human 
activity. Far from being the narcissistic product of 
an isolated individual, it is a means of communication, 
mediation, sharing--a sharing which expresses and generates 
love. Chaika Wiseman's career as dollmaker began in 1950, 
when she began to sew dolls for children in hospital, 
making her junk creations from bones and bottles, rags 
and rejectables of every kind. Selecting, rejecting, 
shaping, ordering, the artist wrestles with fragmentation 
and produces a new unity which is meant to be shared. 
Experiencing the work, the viewer/reader shares in the 
artist's growth. 


Chaika's dolls, created in pairs as a blow against 
loneliness, are not merely cute or cheerful objects. 
To Adele's astonishment, the subjects included thalidomide 
dolls with distorted limbs. In Mrs. Wiseman's’' simple 
explanation, "the world should see that sometimes there 
is tragic in families that it's hard to bear." Adele 
came to understand her mother's view, that by shaping 
and sharing, pain is made bearable. Artist, artifact 
and audience rework a magic circle which unites the human 
race. Wiseman rejects as illusory the idea of a rational 
or logically sequential existence in time. She blames 
the school system for cultivating herd standards which 
conspire to rob children of their true experience and 
which lead to neatness rather than creativity. 
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Her theory of art is thus affirmative and celebratory: 
Social, generous and loving, the antithesis of greed. 
The artist creates out of a profound need to share her 
vision, and both artist and audience are enriched by the 
sharing. The created work is a living, vital entity, 
wrestled out of fragmentation and flux. Creativity, Wiseman 
writes, "is an expression of vitality which strives for 
the enhancement of vitality" (OW 119). New Critical theories 
of form are static, Apollonian. Wiseman's form is vital, 
resonant with possibilities, fed by the past and the future. 
Her mother's dolls show us our human birthright. The 
emphasis on community, found in the work of many Canadian 
women writers, has rarely been better expressed. 


Constance Beresford-Howe, born in 1922, published 
historical romance in the forties and fifties, but became 
better known with a fictional trilogy begun in 1973. 
The Book of Eve, set in Montreal, is a delightful tale 
of a sixty-five-year-old woman who leaves her dull and 
demanding husband to live on her pension cheque and search 
for freedom. All three novels stress human interdependence. 
Like Wilson, Beresford-Howe shows individual freedom as 
being inseparable from community responsibilities. 


The Marriage Bed (1981) suggests a reactionary phase 
in female thought. Howe's heroine, having done brilliantly 
at university, bears three children in as many years. 
Here is Anne's big speech: "I like being at home with 
my children. I'm not a victim or a martyr. I'm a natural, 


normal woman. There is nothing being wasted here. Do 
you really think that what happens in kitchens and bedrooms 
isn't important? I tell you, half of what goes on in 


labs and offices and classrooms is trivial in comparison. 
This is where it's all at, not out there." 


For an author who is sensitive to women's vulnerability 
in society, and the legitimacy of their struggle for self- 
reliance, the conservative, even reactionary tone in the 
latest novel is surprising. Instead of opting for shared 
parenting or a nursery, Howe suggests the older model 
of a mother at home, at least while the children are small. 
Curiously, the emerging pattern of fewer children born 
to working mothers in their thirties has not yet been 
turned into fiction in Canada. Beresford-Howe's fictional 
strength lies in her feisty female characters and her 
sense of humour . 


Marian Fowler's The Embroidered Tent links five nine- 
teenth-century lives with contemporary feminist theory. The 
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biographical sketch, a classic and elegant form, requires 
brevity, lucidity, selective detail. Fowler's linked 
sketches cover Elizabeth -Simcoe, Catharine Parr Traill, 
Susanna Moodie, Anna Jameson, and Lady Dufferin. She 
argues that the five came to Canada as ladies, refined, 
dependent, and the wilderness made women of them. It 
made them self-sufficient, strong and aware of their strength. 
The wilderness introduced these women to an androgynous 
ideal. 


Courtesy or conduct books, which defined the qualities 
and training of a gentlewoman, were extremely influential 
in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These 
books assumed, and inculcated, a vast gulf between masculine 
and feminine responses. To be feminine was to be dependent, 
passive, delicate, timid, and ignorant of all sexual matters. 
Imagine the psychological shock for women reared in these 
precepts when confronted with frontier conditions. Fowler 
argues for the flexibility and courage of these gently 
‘bred women. They came, they suffered, they adapted. 
All but one took significant steps toward the androgynous 
stance that provides an ideal for many persons’ today. 
Fowler uses wilderness landscape (white water, forest 
fires, eagles) to symbolize the changing psyche of women 
in this environment. She writes with wit and insight. 


Elizabeth Smart, "passion's survivor," is one of 
the most innovative and intriguing of Canadian writers. 
She is not young; or, rather, is both young and old. 
For over half a century she has transmuted the passion 
of youth and middle age into a rage for life. That strangely 
moving life, caught between the lines of two short novels 
and a collection of poems, has recently become well known. 
She was born in 1913 into a wealthy Ottawa family. Her 
first novel, By Grand Central Station I Sat Down and Wept 
(1945), celebrates her passionate affair with the English 
poet George Barker. Brigid Brophy, placing it in the 
tradition of Tristan and Isolde, calls it a cry of complete 
vulnerability. The sentences stay with you, like poetry: 
"Under the waterfall he surprised me bathing and gave 
me what I could no more refuse than the earth can refuse 
the rain." Elizabeth eventually had four children by 
Barker, who remained married to his original wife. Smart 
supported herself by copywriting and advertising, raised 
her children, and got on with the arduous business of 
living. 


Her second novel, The Assumption of the Rogues and 


Rascals (1978), is a miniature epic, a paradoxical descrip- 
tion of a work which really defies categories. In twelve 
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brief chapters or episodes, Smart traces a woman's life 
from childbirth to middle age, shaping her epic with 
military metaphors. Ecstasy, here, is contained by endurance, 
courage, and the will to survive. Recurring metaphors 
of war, siege, and a forced route march with 'sergeant- 
major conscience' image child-rearing as "twenty years 
of hard labour." A brilliant pun. The narrator finds 
herself life's conscript, "signed on for the duration. 


Her scene is post-war London, a London of shortages 
and queus and multiple hardships. This outer landscape 
mirrors an inner one, an intense mindscape where the 
narrator wrestles with the consequences of "the cruel 
sexual bargain." Ecstasy must be paid for with "twenty 
years of mopping up." The narrator's thoughts are juxta- 
posed with occasional comments from an unsympathetic world: 


Out of this weary landscape, girding your strengths 
around you, you are to step through a couple of decades 
with your children on your back, singing a song to 
keep them optimistic....A couple of decades will 


see you out of this bondage. A couple of decades 
will bring honourable discharge (p.16). There are 
long years to slog through first" (p.23). Henry 
Vaughnan, that dear beauteous jewel, says 'Keep clean, 
bear fruit, and wait.' This seems to cover housework, 
childbirth, sainthood (p.121). "Miss Smart, you 
are not the first woman to have had four children' 
(p. 122). If I'd made for the hills? If I'd left 
my burden in the meadow and risked being shot for 
desertion?...'Could I have done better?' (p.121) 


Trial-by-life has taught the narrator that love is not 
the point: "Love is beside the point. (Side by side? Parallel 


and can never meet? That's for the theologians. But 
how would they know?)...But bleak point, the boring truth, 
the stark illogical necessity is simple as a rose's: the 
eccentric genes impart their message: "Write!" (p. 120) 
In Grand Central, woman is victim and whore. In Rogues 


and Rascals, woman is both lowly foot-soldier and Commander, 
master of two ‘'furious' weapons: her will, and her pen. 
The long suffering writer masters the circumstances which 
apparently master her. The tragic mode turns comic, and 
prose approaches the brevity and intensity of poetry. 


My last author is Mary Meigs, a lesbian painter and 
writer who has recently published several volumes of auto- 


biography. Meigs is an American now resident in Canada. 
Journals, letters, and autobiographies of every kind are 
important to women. Over the last ten or fifteen years 
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these forms have been recovering their place in the main- 
stream of belle lettres, a place from which they were 
evicted by New Criticism. Lily Briscoe: A Self-Portrait 
(1981) is Meig's first published exploration of her life 
as a lesbian artist. She declares that her goal is "an 
honest portrait on one Lesbian--myself," and her means, 
an attempt to define herself through inscape. Hopkins 
terms describes the way in which Maigs explores a theme 
with variations. The Medusa Head (1983) explores a stormy 
ménage a trois with Marie-Claire Blais and a French woman 
writer. Meigs work resembles psychological fiction, yet 
she declares her self incapable of writing fiction. Her 
work is sensitive and strong, rich in insight and analogy. 


Two movements in Canadian society in the last quarter- 
century have influenced and altered both criticism and 
our literary perceptions. One is nationalism. As Canadians 
became self-conscious of their roots and identity, they 
began to realize that so-called international standards 
of literary excellence were too often simply the standards 
of the power brokers, the norms of London and New York. 
The other is the Women's Movement, which resurfaced in 
the 1960s and continues to grow. Nationalism and feminism 
encouraged historical, biographical and cultural criticism. 
These movements have altered our epistemology, reminding 
us of the great extent to which our learning and perceptions 
are culturally conditioned. Two strong factors in that 
conditioning are sex and nationality. Feminist journals 
such as Atlantis, A Room of One's Own, The Radical Reviewer 
and Canadian Woman Studies remind us that men and women 
react differently, write differently, and read differently. 


In women's writing, we see how we live and have 
lived. We see self-images; we see the power and the in- 
adequacy of language. Through the creative power of language, 
we give birth to ourselves, in a labour which lasts a 
lifetime and beyond. In an era where literature is marked 
by anarchic individualism, Canadian women write of community. 
In a century marked by scepticism, they write with optimism 
and faith, creating themselves daily out of difficulties 
and challenge. Literary parthenogenesis is alive and 
well among Canadian women writers. 


